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Four Founders of 


Rare Book Libraries 


JOHN BIDWELL 


OCTOR A. S. W. ROSENBACH had already purchased more 
than 1,500 books from the Britwell Library on behalf of 
his favorite customer, Henry E. Huntington. With Hunt- 
ington’s invincible bids in hand, Rosenbach routed his com- 
petition at the Britwell sales and secured his preeminence 

in the rare book business of his day. The final portion of the Britwell 
Library would come up for sale on March 28, 1927, and, as usual, 
Rosenbach took the train to San Marino, where he and Huntington 
would pore over proofs of the catalogue and plot their salesroom strat- 
egy. Some books Huntington might graciously concede to Rosenbach’s 
less privileged customers; others, Rosenbach hoped, Huntington would 
insist on taking for himself at staggering expense. 

On February 17th a telegram abruptly dashed those hopes: sup- 
DENLY OUT OF MARKET STOP TRIP FOR BRITWELL ABSOLUTELY USELESS 
STOP HOPE CATCHES YOU IN TIME STOP NO PURCHASES WHATEVER. Sud- 
denly Rosenbach’s business trip became a spring vacation. Rosenbach 
enjoyed it the best he could, sent his regrets to Sotheby’s, and watched 
with satisfaction while the first day’s prices plummeted in his absence. 

But if nature abhors a vacuum, so does the antiquarian book trade: 
some of those last Britwell books found their way to Los Angeles 
through other routes, primarily through Mages bidding for William 
Andrews Clark, Jr. Having just bequeathed his rare book library to the 
University of California, Clark was eager to complete his collection of 
John Dryden; the Britwell Library supplied the Clark Library with 
two of Dryden’s broadside epilogues, then considered rare, and what 
still seems to be a unique version of Dryden’s Secular Masque. 

Like Clark, Huntington had decided on the disposition of his books, 
and he too was in the throes of founding a research institution. That 
institution, however, would have to support not just a library but also 
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an art gallery and a botanical garden. And to complicate matters fur- 
ther, his health was failing: he knew it, and his advisors knew it. It was 
Rosenbach’s misfortune (and possibly Clark’s chance of a lifetime) that 
the last Britwell sale coincided with a last-minute tug-of-war over the 
Huntington endowment. 

Huntington had already set aside a generous sum, but that was not 
what the trustees had in mind: more, much more would be needed to 
maintain the Library properly, to collect reference works, and to sup- 
port a permanent research staff. The trustees and the Director-to-be 
argued their case with increasing urgency until, finally, Huntington 
agreed to increase the endowment to almost twice its size. Still more, 
much more would be needed, his advisors insisted. Only with Hunt- 
ington’s will was the question of the endowment conclusively resolved 
and even then not entirely to the trustees’ satisfaction. 

Buying Britwell books at a time like that was of course out of the 
question. In the early history of the Huntington Library, a tension 
reigned between book collecting and librarianship—or, as it was then 
known, library economy. This same tension we will see in three other 
Los Angeles rare book libraries; often it is an invigorating influence, but 
even so it raises interesting questions. If a collector wishes to assure the 
future of his collection, must he then do violence to his collecting in- 
stincts? Once a collector has signed that fateful document, the deed of 
gift, has he surrendered his collection to inscrutable, perhaps capricious 
forces—or has he merely exchanged the burden of responsibility for the 
satisfaction of furthering scholarship? 

Los Angeles is an excellent place to examine these questions, for it 
is uncommonly rich in rare book libraries. Several factors make this 
possible: this city’s great wealth, its distinguished institutions of higher 
education, its profusion of antiquarian bookstores, and its closely knit 
book collecting community. A glance at the American Library Directory 
reveals more than a dozen Los Angeles rare book libraries of different 
shapes and sizes. Only four, however, have made the difficult transition 
from private collection to research institution. 

First on the scene and preeminent in early printing, early American 
imprints, English and American literature, and Western Americana, the 
Huntington Library began its institutional life on August 30, 1919; 
according to an indenture signed on that date, Huntington intended “‘to 

romote and advance learning, the arts and sciences, and to promote the 
public welfare by founding, endowing and having maintained a library, 
art gallery, museum and park within this state.”’ Current holdings: 
approximately 600,000 books and 2,500,000 manuscripts. 
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William Andrews Clark, Jr. repeated Huntington’s statement of 
purpose word for word in his deed of gift to the University of Califor- 
nia. Specializing in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English lit- 
erature (though less strong in Oscar Wilde, Western history, and fine 
printing), the Clark Library joined the University system when Clark 
died on June 14, 1934. Current holdings: approximately 80,000 books 
and 15,000 manuscripts. 

Walter Conrad Arensberg created the Francis Bacon Foundation on 
August 18, 1938, to which he entrusted his art collection, his library, 
and his one consuming passion—dispassionately expressed in the articles 
of incorporation as “‘research in history, philosophy, science, literature, 
and art, with special reference to the life and works of Francis Bacon.” 
Under the Foundation’s care, his books by and about Bacon, along with 
supporting collections on cryptography, Rosicrucianism, and the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy are now comfortably housed on the Clare- 
mont Colleges campus. Current holdings: over 12,500 volumes. 

On October 14, 1940, the Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
dedicated the Edward Laurence Doheny Memorial Library at Saint 
John’s Seminary. Mrs. Edward Laurence Doheny financed the library 
and also some of its most spectacular contents: fine bindings, several 
hundred fore-edge paintings, a run of American first editions, Western 
Americana, glass paper weights, painted fans, antique lace, and half a 
Gutenberg Bible. These books and curios she transferred to the Semi- 
nary in several installments during the 1940s and early 1g50s—exactly 
why, she doesn’t tell us, but her first librarian believes she wanted to 
provide for the future of her collection and to leave a memorial to her 
husband. Current holdings: just over 7,000 books and 1,300 autographs 
and manuscripts. 

There you have the bare facts and the official explanations for four 
rare book libraries, all founded through the initiative of book collectors. 
But what really motivated those collectors—Huntington, Clark, Arens- 
berg, and Doheny—to take such a drastic step? Surely, aspirations more 
complex and ambitions more powerful than, say, the desire to promote 
learning must have compelled them to institutionalize their most pre- 
cious possessions. 

Clark’s motivations might be easiest to understand, for he supported 
libraries almost by force of habit. He built one at the University of 
Nevada and another in a school of law building at the University of 
Virginia, to which he also presented several Thomas Jefferson manu- 
scripts. Through the good oflices of Seymour de Ricci, he donated letters 
of Louis Philippe to the Musée Condé at Chantilly and letters of 
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Chateaubriand to the Bibliothéque Nationale—all this while building 
his own collection and contributing to numerous other charitable causes. 
One of his first and most significant investments was in the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which he founded and subsidized to the tune 
of three million dollars. 

It must have seemed only natural to turn his personal library to 
charitable purposes as well. In 1926 he completed his library building; 
his father had died the year before; the time was right. Clark decided 
to leave the building, its property, and contents to the University of 
California as a memorial to his father, retaining it for his own use during 
his lifetime. Likewise, the libraries at the Universities of Nevada and 
Virginia were memorials to his first and second wives. If the Clark Li- 
brary changed hands smoothly, it was because Clark had practice. 

Mrs. Doheny also had practice, though most of her major benefac- 
tions went closer to home. Her generosity to the archdiocese of Los 
Angeles was such that she was made a Papal Countess in 1939. The 
University of Southern California owes its main library building to the 
Doheny family, and the Huntington Library has Mrs. Doheny to thank 
for Aaron Burr manuscripts, Granger’s Biographical History of Eng- 
land extended to thirty-six volumes, and a Complutensian Polyglot 
Bible—one of four she gave to various institutions. 

Unlike Clark and Doheny, Huntington rarely allowed his patronage 
to be diverted elsewhere; he was a man with a mission, one mission: to 
create a major cultural center in Southern California. So intent was he 
on enriching his library and cultivating his San Marino estate that 
neither his friendship with the Brooklyn collector William A. White 
nor the persuasive powers of the Grolier Club could make him swerve. 

Huntington and White competed for Elizabethan literature on 
friendly terms and with mutual respect. Sometimes White took elabo- 
rate precautions not to bid against his rival, and in return Huntington 
gave him first pick of the duplicates. But when Huntington outbid him 
for the manuscript of Thoreau’s college compositions in 1919, those 
friendly terms were of no avail. Thoreau wrote those compositions at 
Harvard, White remonstrated, and they rightfully belong there; yet 
justice could still be done, if Huntington would consent to sell. White 
pleaded for a second chance not as underbidder but as thwarted donor, 
but Huntington refused to budge: 


I think that I should feel different about this if it were not for the fact that this book 
is not going to a private library, for, as you perhaps know, my Library building will 
probably be ready next Fall, and my library will then be deeded to the State of 
California. 
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The Grolier Club’s treasurer of 1921 solicited funds with irresist- 
ible tact and forcefulness. Perhaps Mr. Huntington might like to help 
the Club pay off its mortgage encumbrances; if so, he would join the 
company of Felix Warburg, J. P. Morgan, and many other distinguished 
contributors. A less single-minded donor would have succumbed to these 
double-edged entreaties, but not Huntington: ‘I am founding here a 
Library and Art Museum .. . you will realize, I trust, that I feel that I 
should concentrate all my attention on this project.” 

Although Clark and Doheny may have concentrated less, they were 
equally passionate: strong feelings are understandable, given the ex- 
pense, time, and pride involved in founding a major rare book library. 
A book collector may win envy and approbation in his own time by 
publishing a catalogue, but by founding a rare book library, he makes 
his bid for immortality. He submits to posterity the physical evidence 
of his learning, wealth, and munificence. And he sets in motion the 
institutional machinery that will further what he has achieved and 
remind those who enjoy it, why they enjoy it. 

Both Clark and Huntington had pondered on the glory due to library 
founders. Huntington said outright “‘that the ownership of a fine library 
is the surest and swiftest way to immortality” and then went on to 
prove it. When he died on May 23, 1927, book collectors on both sides 
of the Atlantic sent condolences and tributes. His immortality was 
assured. Indeed few wrote with more feeling, and none glossed Hunt- 
ington’s own sentiments more accurately than Clark: 


There are very few men who enter into the world of finance, who at the same time 
have the inspiration to appreciate art and letters, and fewer yet are those who are 
moved to broaden that realm. . . . [Huntington] was happily allowed by Providence 
to see the fruition of the glorious realization of his exalted dream and to know that 


his plans had been perfected and his ideas achieved. 


Walter Conrad Arensberg’s motivations were far less exalted. He 
collected books as research tools, with a sublime indifference to their 
rarity or aesthetic merit. He frequently relied on facsimiles and, failing 
that, went so far as to borrow rare material from a local bookseller. No 
booklover he, Arensberg began one of his Poems of 1914, 


I hear the wings, the winds, the river pass, 


And toss the fretful book upon the grass. 


That is not to say that Arensberg lacked a connoisseur’s sensitivity or a 
collector’s instincts; far on the contrary, his modern art and his pre- 
Columbian antiquities once filled twenty-two galleries in the Philadel- 
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phia Museum of Art, and they remain one of the great glories of that 
institution. 

Arensberg was not fond of books, nor was he particularly senti- 
mental about paintings by Duchamp or sculptures by Brancusi. Wallace 
Stevens remembered him as a man who could spend three hours in a 
museum staring at one piece of sculpture, not transfixed by mastery of 
form or subtlety of technique, but ‘‘in the hope of some extraordinary 
disclosure coming to him.’’ Arensberg meditated on the life of Francis 
Bacon and studied the works of William Shakespeare just as intently. 
That he believed Francis Bacon had written Shakespeare’s plays, that 
he hoped to make this extraordinary disclosure by deciphering secret 
messages embedded in Shakespeare’s text, if not by Bacon himself then 
by a Baconian secret society, is a key to understanding his library and, I 
believe, his art collection as well. 

I cannot resist sampling some of Arensberg’s theories. Not only do 
they forge the intellectual link between his books and his art, but also 
between him and his artistic mentor Marcel Duchamp. Duchamp shared 
Arensberg’s passion for chess, numerology, and word games; he kept in 
touch with his friend and patron long after both dropped out of the 
New York art world; and it is a little known fact that he served on the 
board of the Francis Bacon Foundation during the early 1950s. 

Duchamp was sure to be in complete sympathy with the Founda- 
tion’s aims and with Arensberg’s methods. If unorthodox, those meth- 
ods had a certain artistic flair. To take a bibliographical example, 
Arensberg noticed that the First Folio was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on November 8, 1623. Surely it was no coincidence that No- 
vember 8 was the 312th day of the year, that those three digits reappear 
in the year itself, and, viewing A, B, and C, as the first, second, and 
third letters of the alphabet, that that date spells Bacon backwards: 


Nov. — 312 


| | 
NO CAB = Bacon 


Nor could it be mere coincidence that 1623, the publication date of the 
First Folio, is an anagram for 1632, the date of the Second Folio; or that 
the second issue of the Third Folio was published exactly one hundred 
years after the birth of its spurious author; or by transposing the last 
two digits of 1685, that the Fourth Folio was published exactly one 
hundred years after the birth of Francis Bacon’s elder brother. 
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Date of First Folio = 1623 


| |X 
Date of Second Folio = 1632 


William Shakespeare, b. 1564 -+ 100 = 1664, date of Third Folio 
Anthony Bacon, b. 1558 +- 100 = 1658 = 1685, date of Fourth Folio 


I believe it is no coincidence that Duchamp lavished the same sort 
of mental energy on his masterpiece The Bride Stripped Bare by Her 
Bachelors, Even (1915-1923). For years he labored over its exact di- 
mensions; like an engineer designing a piece of precision machinery, he 
plotted every angle in its glass-enclosed world of arcane imagery. To 
fathom its mysterious proportions, scholars have resorted to nu- 
merology, alchemy, Tarot cards, the Virgin Mary, and the Golden Sec- 
tion. Even its title can be deconstructed into a series of elaborate puns, 


La Mariée mise a nu par ses Célibataires, méme 


M’art y est céli-batteurs m’aime 


from which one scholar, rendering the Golden Section as section d’or, 
contrives a Dadaist manifesto: 


M’art y est sec si on dort! 


Duchamp and Arensberg indulged in similarly outlandish inter- 
pretations. It was these mystifications that fascinated them, not their 
mundane expression in lead wire on glass, paint on stretched canvas, or 
paper folded between leather-covered boards. Arensberg collected books 
not as great literature, association items, or art objects, but to prove a 
theory, and he provided for a library not for their sake, but to per- 
petuate that theory. 

Arensberg originally expected to donate his collection to the Uni- 
versity library at UCLA, where it would be given separate quarters and 
offices for the Foundation. Although willing to consider it, Arensberg 
resisted the idea of incorporating his books into Clark holdings—pre- 
sumably because he would have to send the Foundation elsewhere. 

But before considering his books, Arensberg insisted on seeing his 
works of art properly displayed in a university museum—a reasonable 
request and eloquently expressed when he deeded his art to the Uni- 
versity on September 19, 1944. The University authorities were more 
than glad to oblige. They had worked hard for that collection, and 
apparently even had to fight for it against the ‘avaricious efforts’ of 
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the Library of Congress and the Museum of Modern Art. For them, 
having negotiated with Arensberg off and on since 1941, the deed of 
gift was a triumph. 

Only one problem remained: foreseeing that a state institution might 
have trouble financing a museum building, Arensberg stipulated that it 
would have to be built ‘‘within five years after the cessation of hostili- 
ties in the European theatres of war.’’ Not quite two years passed, and 
the University had not yet broken ground. Asif to reinforce his position, 
Arensberg offered the University an additional one hundred items on the 
condition that he could write an “‘iron-clad forfeiture’’ provision into 
both deeds of gift. Still, no museum materialized. Arensberg seethed 
with impatience while building plans and budget memoranda trudged 
from the Los Angeles campus to The President’s office in Berkeley, to the 
University Regents, to the state legislature and then back again. 

The Regents seemed to be the stumbling block, not that they disliked 
modern art. They did not scoff at Marcel Duchamp’s Nude Descending 
a Staircase—like those who compared it to an explosion in a shingle 
factory—nor did they question the value of other, equally provocative 
pieces in the Arensberg collection, but they hesitated to spend tax- 
payers’ money preserving and displaying them. A museum for modern 
art ranked low on their list of postwar building priorities—number 46, 
to be precise. 

Infuriated by these delays, convinced he had been deliberately de- 
ceived, Arensberg threatened legal action and compelled the University 
to relinquish his collection in August 1947. Three years later he packed 
it off to the Philadelphia Museum of Art, where it was hung exactly as 
he wished; the books then went to Claremont, where they are now 
astutely administered and generously supported by the Francis Bacon 
Foundation. 

Here a prescriptive deed of gift raised an insuperable obstacle be- 
tween donor and institution. Mrs. Doheny, on the other hand, entrusted 
her books to Saint John’s Seminary with unstinting confidence and a 
minimum of paperwork. ‘‘Never follow a gift,” her husband told her. 
Thus, having filled the shelves of her library, she rarely meddled with 
its administration, and she refrained from burdening it with advice or 
obligations. 

Of course there is always the danger that a policy of benign neglect 
might prove to be contagious —and then not so benign. William. An- 
drews Clark, Jr. was ucwa’s first major donor and, unlike Arensberg, 
a totally contented one. Clark preferred to deal with a state institution, 
believing it would be a more reliable trustee and a better financial risk. 
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But trained as a lawyer and experienced in such transactions, Clark 
preferred to leave no ambiguities in his deed of gift. It would be the 
University’s responsibility to maintain the Library, its building, and 
its grounds. Under no circumstances could it be ‘ ‘merged or consolidated 
with any other institution or institutions of like character,’ nor could 
any of its contents be alienated for any reason. Such was the state of 
librarianship in his day that he mandated the use of bookplates and 
forbade the use of perforation and other disfiguring marks of ownership. 
And if all that wasn’t clear enough, Clark reserved the right to appoint 
an advisory committee. 

Severa! provisos were directly influenced by Huntington’s deed of 
gift, a copy of which Clark obtained in April 1926. And he was not the 
only one to be so influenced: Henry C. Folger, collector of Shakespeare 
and founder of the Folger Library, obtained a copy of an earlier, less 
research-oriented version in April 1922. 

Although Clark consulted precedent, and used it, his deed of gift 
rarely mentions the one thing he had in common with other library 
founders, book collecting. He empowered his trustees to purchase books, 
he enjoined them to respect the purposes of his trust, and yet he re- 
frained from dictating collecting guidelines. His deed of gift was least 
prescriptive where, one would think, it would be most opinionated. 
Other Los Angeles library founders were equally reticent about acqui- 
sitions policies. 

As much as the acquisitions librarian must commend this self- 
restraint, he must wonder about its motives. Could these donors—perish 
the thought—have expected to endow only the maintenance of their 
collections, not their continued growth? Or did they expect their collec- 
tions to grow in unforeseen directions, following the vagaries of scholar- 
ship, the whim of future donors, and the vicissitudes of the antiquarian 
book trade? 

Resourceful librarians generally prefer the former interpretation 
when the book budget languishes, the latter when opportunity beckons. 
Certainly unusual opportunities beckoned in the donors’ own time, and 
they themselves took extravagant detours. They began as hobbyists 
after all, and they learned to yield to temptation long before they 
worried about drawing up a deed of gift. 

On the evening of December 21st, 192.4, Clark went on a Christmas 
shopping spree. This we deduce from a bookseller’s invoice, listing such 
Yuletide treats as a Baskerville Milton in contemporary French mo- 
rocco; Florio’s Montaigne in old calf with the arms of King James I; 
and an autograph letter of Robert Burns laid in the Edinburgh edition 
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of his Poems (1787)—all of which were bestowed on friends long 
before his library came to ucia. Clark frequently bought books on 
impulse, miscellaneous fine printing as a beginning book collector and 
French literature in his later years. In 1931 he suddenly widened the 
range of his collection to encompass a first edition of Montaigne’s Essais 
and a run of inscribed Zola first editions. Edgar Allan Poe’s Tamerlane 
(1827) is similarly out of scope, yet this legendary rarity somehow 
inflamed Clark’s imagination and opened his purse. 

Huntington and Doheny also ventured far afield, mostly for the 
sheer joy of exercising their collecting skills. Both tried their hand at 
putting together sets of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
not because they expected to shed new light on the events of 1776, but 
because they relished the challenge. 

Just as a postage-stamp collector must despair over the empty squares 
in his album where his twopence Queen enthroned and his carmine 
Pony Express should be, so the collector of Signers must quail at the 
prospect of finding signatures of Button Gwinnett and Thomas Lynch, 
Jr., the two most elusive of the prescribed fifty-six autographs. Both 
Huntington and Doheny overcame these challenges in their fashion, 
Huntington by purchasing a complete set as extra-illustrations in John 
Sanderson’s Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence (1865)—and then proceeding to dispose of his duplicates— 
Doheny by piecing her set together and completing it triumphantly with 
a Button Gwinnett document cosigned by five other Signers. 

Precise in all things, Mrs. Doheny liked her collections to have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, and she liked the end best of all. Col- 
lecting Signers satisfied the urge to completeness. It was also a well- 
trodden route, with pitfalls and points of interest clearly marked and 
with fifty-six milestones to show the way. Likewise Merle Johnson’s 
High Spots of American Literature (1929) showed the way through an 
overgrowth of American first editions, and The Zamorano 80 (1945) 
was her Baedeker for early books on California. When A. Edward 
Newton visited Los Angeles in 1931, Dawson’s Book Shop exhibited 
as many of his ‘‘one hundred good novels’’ as could be found. Many of 
them he had never read, Newton once admitted, but that didn’t prevent 
Mrs. Doheny from emptying the exhibit cases. She collected the Grolier 
Club’s One Hundred Books Famous in English Literature (1902) with 
no less zeal—until she discovered that, in those unenlightened days, 
women were not eligible for membership. 

Mrs. Doheny was not the only collector of the 1930s to rely on lists 
of approved rarities. John Carter interpreted the newfound dogmatism 
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of her generation as a loss of confidence, as a conservative reaction to the 
inflated prices and licentious tastes of the previous decade. For the 
Crash ruined not only investors in glamour stocks but also speculators 
in fashionable books. These lists therefore conferred a reassuring author- 
ity on the collections of the 1930s, and they helped to focus them as well. 

Clark also relied on lists, though not so much for authority as for 
guidance. In 1919 he paid three dollars for C. S. Northup’s Bibliog- 
raphy of Thomas Gray (1917). With Northup in hand, and at con- 
siderably greater expense, he proceeded to complete a run of Gray’s 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard from the first edition of 1751 
to the eleventh edition of 1759—which is when the publishers stopped 
counting. So rewarding was the perusal of this bibliography that Clark 
roused himself from the Depression and paid Rosenbach nearly three 
thousand dollars for an item not in Northup, Thomas Gray’s Ode on 
the Pleasure Arising from Vicissitude (1774). Northup may be excused 
for missing this six-page pamphlet, for only twelve trial copies were 
printed, and only Clark’s survives. Unfortunately the editors of the 
Clarendon Press Complete Poems of Thomas Gray (1966) also missed 
it, and they have no excuse, Clark having had his copy printed in 
facsimile. 

Although incorporated in ucLa’s Art Library and therefore not in- 
cluded in this study, the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana deserves special 
mention here. No Los Angeles collector worked his way through a 
bibliography so efficiently as Dr. Elmer Belt. It was Belt’s ambition to 
build a comprehensive research library on the life and times of Leonardo 
da Vinci, the sort of ambition one might think would occupy a lifetime, 
not the spare moments of a doctor beset with a thriving practice. But 
Belt knew how to delegate authority; he obtained two copies of Ettore 
Verga’s Bibliografia Vinciana, 1493-1930 (1931), summoned Jake 
Zeitlin, and briefed him masterfully: 


All right, I will keep one and you keep one, and I want you to get me every book 
listed in here. I can’t afford very much money—I can probably afford $200 a month— 
but buy them as you find them. If you see something very important that’s more 
money, speak to me about it, and maybe I can find a way to buy it. Now... Tm 
going to leave the price up to you, so go easy on me. Don’t overcharge me. If you do, 
I won’t buy anything else from you. 


Until relatively recently Anglo-American book collectors were free 
to collect whatever they pleased in whatever random fashion they 
thought best. The notion that a collector should specialize, that he 
might want to impose some sort of system on his book buying—as Belt 
did so ruthlessly —belongs to the upstart generation of Michael Sadleir 
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and John Carter. The owner of a private library, these pundits argued, 
should be able to justify every new acquisition not just on grounds of 
connoisseurship but as a strategic part of a larger, intellectual endeavor. 
They were a demanding lot, these ‘‘biblio boys’’: in one breath they 
insisted that collectors master the technicalities of descriptive bibliog- 
raphy, and in the next they urged them to sift the history of ideas. They 
exhorted their followers to snatch Great Books from oblivion and to 
reveal their importance, either individually (as itemized in Printing 
and the Mind of Man, for example) or cumulatively (as in Sadleir’s 
catalogue of his Victorian fiction, now at UCLA). 

Although decidedly not of this generation, our Los Angeles foursome 
had to consider questions of method and scope as soon as they became 
founders of libraries. Mrs. Doheny began to favor Bibles and prayer 
books, not just as examples of fine bookmaking but as material additions 
to the spiritual store of Saint John’s Seminary. Clark also had the 
institution in mind when, in 1927, his interests veered toward works of 
bibliography, biography, and literary criticism. After the War, Arens- 
berg shifted the focus of his collecting from books on art to early 
editions of Bacon (he owned about 140 in 1945) and to Rosicrucian 
and Masonic texts. 

Of these four, only Arensberg intensified his final book buying, fore- 
seeing a time when he would be, as he put it, “‘out of the picture.’’ The 
Depression compelled Clark to curtail the growth of his library, cut 
staff salaries, and dismiss one of his librarians; only 133 acquisitions are 
recorded in his last year, 1933. And Huntington devoted his last months 
to endowing the research institution and enriching the art dealer 
Joseph Duveen. 

The rallentando of the Doheny Library began on its tenth anni- 
versary, October 14, 1950, with the arrival of the Dyson Perrins copy 
of the Gutenberg Bible. For many years Mrs. Doheny had her heart set 
on owning a Gutenberg Bible, her husband had promised her one, and 
she had bid on this copy once before unsuccessfully. Now she had it, 
that ne plus ultra of early books, and even though it lacked its second 
volume, she was satisfied, totally satisfied. Mrs. Doheny’s failing eye- 
sight, lack of shelf space, and the satisfaction of other, lesser desires 
also had a chilling effect on continued acquisitions. But it was that one 
volume, accession number 6979, that thoroughly quenched the col- 
lecting spirit. The library’s holdings were still reckoned at around 
7,000 books and manuscripts when the third and ‘“‘final”” volume of its 
catalogue was published in 1955. 

On January 12, 1926 the Huntington Library informed the Rosen- 
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bach Company that it already owned five thousand incunabula. Rather 
than purchasing long runs of Hain numbers, it would now judge every 
item on its merit and its price, and it would insist on considering 
whether a copy was already in America or whether Huntington already 
had books printed at the same press or in the same type. And inciden- 
tally, “‘we will put our own purchase on a basis which will definitely 
add to the value of the library to the research student.” 

Even during the founder’s lifetime, the Library began to rethink its 
acquisitions policy in the light of its future research responsibilities. 

When he died, those responsibilities overwhelmed the Huntington 
trustees. Suddenly they had to finance a reading room, a ventilating 
system, and a card catalog, not to mention the day-to-day operations of 
the art gallery and the botanical gardens. In June 1927 they decreed an 
end to rare book acquisitions. 

Although prolonged by the Depression and by a crisis in the port- 
folio, this policy was promulgated not as a question of money but of 
institutional priorities. Before adding to its treasures, the Library would 
have to identify and organize them, and before that, it would have to 
build a reference collection. When Huntington librarians traveled east, 
no longer would they linger in antiquarian bookstores, Rosenbach was 
warned; instead, they would visit libraries, confer with colleagues, 
and study the latest developments in their profession. 

Both Huntington and Doheny set forbidding precedents. Hunting- 
ton’s encyclopedic collecting achievements stunned his successors and 
momentarily stymied the growth of his collection. On the opposite 
extreme, Mrs. Doheny’s exceedingly narrow focus and her easily sati- 
ated taste for high spots effectively defined her library and permanently 
delimited it. 

Arensberg’s library was also well defined, but much easier to en- 
large. His successors have welcomed two major donations of Baconiana, 
both strong in early English imprints. Twice they have added new 
wings to the building to accommodate recent acquisitions, the last one 
just over ten years ago. Only a few items in R. W. Gibson’s bibliography 
of Francis Bacon still elude their grasp, and that number dwindles 
steadily. Once seemingly unprocurable, Bacon’s Histoire du regne de 
Henry VII (1627) now occupies its appointed place in pristine red 
morocco with the monogram of the seventeenth-century astronomer 
Nicolas Claude Fabri de Peiresc. Having purchased duplicates from 
Gibson’s library as well as the interleaved and corrected copy of his 
bibliography, they can speak of ‘‘not in Gibson” items with authority 
—and they do, frequently. 
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As Clark’s will began to go through probate in 1934, the University 
of California Regents teemed with ideas on what to do with the Library 
and its endowment. Although not quite so well defined as the Francis 
Bacon Library, the Clark could have easily exhausted its book funds 
on John Dryden and Oscar Wilde. The Regents had other ambitions. 
Perhaps the Clark should begin by collecting Elizabethan literature, 
taking care, of course, not to duplicate the holdings in San Marino. 
In 1940 the civilized world would celebrate the five-hundredth anni- 
versary of printing; at the current prices of incunabula, surely it could 
build a respectable collection in time to observe that anniversary. Two 
Regents concurred that the Clark would be an excellent site for the 
study of typography. With its resources, the University could offer 
courses on printing and type designing, maybe even a bachelor’s degree, 
and perhaps it could tempt the likes of Bruce Rogers or Frederic Goudy 
to direct a school of graphic arts. Here the University could share in 
the typographic distinction of Oxford and Cambridge: why not found 
a “‘Clark Press’? and commission for it a proprietary typeface? 

There were other schemes, even less influenced by the Library’s 
subject strengths. All came to naught except for the proprietary type- 
face, first known as University of California Old Style, now commer- 
cially available as Berkeley Old Style. Nevertheless, the Regents made 
it perfectly clear that they would keep an eye on acquisitions policy 
and shape it if need be. To which end, they devised an intricate system 
of checks and balances, beginning with Cora Sanders, the first Curator 
of the Clark Library, and continuing onwards and upwards through 
the Assistant Purchasing Agent, a Book Committee, the University 
Librarian, and the President of the University. 

At first Cora Sanders routed her book requisitions through the 
office of the University Librarian and the Assistant Purchasing Agent. 
This system worked well enough, it would seem, for Sanders started 
out in grand style: the Clark’s first major institutional purchase was a 
set of Curtis’s The North American Indian (1907-1930) at the bargain 
price of $885. When the Maggs catalogue of Miltonist Hugh C. H. 
Candy arrived in August 1936, Sanders checked just about every item, 
and took about a hundred. 

In fact, the Clark Library ended its 1936-1937 fiscal year commend- 
ably under budget. But this did not prevent Regent Edward Augustus 
Dickson, he of the “‘Clark Press” and the proprietary typeface, from 
worrying aloud about the use of Clark funds. Accordingly, the Regents 
instructed Sanders to submit lists of proposed acquisitions (1) to the 
President (2) for consideration by a Book Committee and, once ap- 
proved, (3) to be processed by the Purchasing Department. 
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As instructed, Sanders typed in triplicate her justifications for every 
major purchase. Sometimes she appraised its scholarly potential; more 
often she speculated on its rarity, and compared recent prices of other 
copies. If she didn’t borrow booksellers’ prose for this purpose, then 
she mimicked it with extraordinary skill. Occasionally she contrived 
a hyperbole that would even make a bookseller blush: only five other 
copies of Milton’s Of Education (1644) are known, she claimed, ‘‘but 
this is the only recorded uncut copy.”’ When Jake Zeitlin offered her a 
second quarto of Othello (1630), she reported that Mr. Zeitlin would 
shave five hundred dollars off its purchase price, that it was the first 
perfect copy to come up for sale in fifteen years, and that only twenty- 
five copies are known. (Jake remembers this copy fondly; it was his 
first sleeper.) 

Thus encumbered, Clark orders often arrived long after the books 
had been sold. And despite repeated scrutiny, some wandered out of 
scope, and many willfully neglected the Library’s subject strengths. 
During the late 1930s and early 1940s, the Library dabbled in undis- 
tinguished incunabula, while its Oscar Wilde collection languished. 
The Clark later changed its mind on Curtis’s The North American In- 
dian and deemed it out of scope. It also repented of a Bret Harte col- 
lection, comprising 396 volumes and 129 autograph letters purchased 
from Dawson’s in 1939, and sidelined it as well. 

The University Regents eventually relinquished these unwieldy 
acquisitions procedures, just as the Huntington trustees gradually aban- 
doned their aversion to buying rare books and manuscripts. We have 
seen how the Francis Bacon Library and the Doheny Library also took 
their first few steps unsteadily. Such are the growing-pains of great rare 
book libraries, especially when they grow without precedent. 

Rare book libraries conceived as specially endowed research insti- 
tutions first appeared on the cultural map of America at the turn of the 
century. Most were creations of the 1920s, yet even then no clear 
pattern had emerged. Rare book libraries on the East Coast ranged from 
little jewels in marble shrines to redbrick bastions of learning. Clark 
and Huntington kept a nodding acquaintance with some of their 
founders, Clark’s architect inspected some of their buildings, but other- 
wise Los Angeles’s four library founders were immune to their influence. 
However eagerly they fostered the flow of books from east to west, 
they rarely sought precedent from that direction. 

Nor would precedent have helped in a city as volatile as Los An- 
geles. No eastern example would have prepared our four library found- 
ers for this city’s sudden affluence, its freeway blight, the decline and 
rebirth of its center city, and the changing fortunes of its one hundred 
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and forty far-flung communities. Clark could not have predicted what 
Beverly Hills and the freeway would do to the West Adams district. 
For all Doheny and Huntington knew, office buildings would spring up 
in Camarillo and shopping centers would clamp down on Pasadena. 
Even now we cannot foretell what will happen to these neighbor- 
hoods, though their health and welfare are of vital concern. 

The cultural environment of Los Angeles will also shape the desti- 
nies of these four libraries. Abruptly thrust into national prominence, 
local universities and art museums have provided a new constituency, 
and they have imposed sudden and unexpected demands on library 
resources. With the generous support of the Getty Trust and other local 
foundations, Los Angeles libraries have been able to meet and anticipate 
those demands. And these foundations are still in their infancy: no one, 
not even they can predict how they will influence the cultural life of 
Los Angeles. 

It is common knowledge that Los Angeles hurtles into the future 
faster than any other American city. We who drive in the fast lane are 
ready for anything. Modestly, we have volunteered to be the test track, 
or rather the proving ground of American culture. Futurologists throng 
our offices and stores, observing trends, sampling opinions, and test- 
marketing products. As far as books and libraries are concerned, we 
think the prospects are good. 


SOURCES 


The Huntington Library has published three excellent accounts of its early history: 
Robert O. Schad, ‘“Henry Edwards Huntington: The Founder and the Library,” 
Huntington Library Bulletin 1 (1931): 3-32; John E. Pomfret, The Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery from Its Beginnings to 1969 (1969); and The 
Founding of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery: Four Essays, 
reprinted from The Huntington Library Quarterly 32 (1969): 291-373. For my 
account of Clark and the Clark Library, I have relied on its Archives; its Report of 
the First Decade, 1934-1944 (1946); Sanford M. Dorbin’s ‘“‘The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Library of William Andrews Clark, Junior, During His Lifetime,” 
a paper submitted to the ucLa School of Library Service in 1965; and William E. 
Conway’s forthcoming Clark Library Seminar Paper, “‘Books, Bricks, and Copper: 
Mr. Clark and His Library.”’ I owe most of my information on the Doheny Library 
to Robert O. Schad, ‘‘The Estelle Doheny Collection,” Addresses at a Meeting of the 
Zamorano Club, May 6, 1950 (1950); Lucille V. Miller, ‘“Edward and Estelle 
Doheny,” The Ventura County Historical Society Quarterly 6 (1960): 3-20; and 
Ellen Shaffer, ‘‘Reminiscences of a California Collector: Mrs. Edward Laurence 
Doheny, 1875-1958,” The Book Collector 14 (1965): 49-59. Elizabeth S. Wrigley 


suggested several useful sources on Walter Conrad Arensberg, the most important of 
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which has been his typescript Journal (microfilm 337 at the Huntington Library). 
The Department of Special Collections in ucta’s Research Library very kindly 
granted permission to quote from its archival material on Arensberg and from its 
Oral History Program’s interview with Jake Zeitlin, Books and the Imagination 
(1980). I am also grateful to the Huntington Library for permission to quote from 
correspondence in its Institutional Archives and its Wallace Stevens Collection. For 
advice and assistance in preparing this paper, I am greatly indebted to Carol R. 
Briggs, Anne Caiger, William E. Conway, Rita S. Faulders, Alan Jutzi, John V. 
Richardson, Thomas F. Wright, David Zeidberg, and Jake Zeitlin. 


Joun BiwELt is Reference/Acquisitions Librarian, William Andrews Clark Me- 
morial Library, ucLA. This article first appeared in A Bibliophile’s Los Angeles, pub- 
lished in 1985 by the International Association of Bibliophiles. Reprinted by per- 


mission. 
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Tbree Stories of the Raj 


Illustrated by Zahid Sardar 
Designed & printed by Adrian Wilson 


in two fine, limited editions 





300 copies handcolored, signed and numbered, bound in 
Tuscany red morocco with decorated bark paper sides, $350. 
700 copies uncolored, bound in curry Dutch linen, $65. 


Send for a prospectus to SCOLAR PRESS 
2.430 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, California 94704 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications above regular membership at $40 per year are Patron member- 
ship at $125 per year and Sustaining membership at $60 per year. 


New Sustaining Members 
Henry or Louise Moises 


New Regular Members 


Malcolm E. Barker 

Rebecca & Gilles Desmarais 
Sal & Morfa Glynn-Gowans 
Ellen B. Heffelfinger 
Maybell Iribe 

James H. Johnson 

John A. Mason 

John Montgomery 

Mrs. J. P. McBaine 


Prof. Joseph R. McElrath, Jr. 


Nick Papaseraphim 
Wayne A. Saroyan 

James B. Swinerton 

Mrs. Win Turcios 
Richard M. Weatherford 
Jim Wehlage 

Raymond L. Wilson, PH.D. 
Phoenix Public Library 


Address 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 

San Francisco 
Vancouver, B.C. 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 
Carmel 

Moraga 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Long Island City, New York 
San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 
Monroe, Washington 
Petaluma 

Mountain View 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ss ‘ponsor 
Jennifer Larson 


Susan Acker 

John Crichton 

Jan & Crispin Elsted 
D. Steven Corey 
Albert Sperisen 
Donald Fleming 
Richard C. Otter 
Jennifer Larson 
Constance B. Hart 
Robert C. Leitz, m 
Barbara Land 

Craig H. Keyston 
Constance B. Hart 
Madeleine S. Rose 
Florian Shasky 
Jane Wilson 

Albert Shumate, M.D. 
Gladys Mahoney 


PREMIUM DuEs NOTICE 
The following Member has transferred from Regular to Sustaining Membership ($60): 


Gary L. Rieger APO New York 


Gifts & Acquisitions 
Again for want of space, we were unable to acknowledge with thanks the quarterly 
gifts of Toni Savage of Leicester, England of items from his renowned New Broom 
private press and the newest of his incomparable Phoenix Broadsides, now up to 
number 292, of which we have a complete set. With all this an eight-page pamphlet 
of a long poem by Arthur Caddick with line drawings by Rigby Graham. Ours is signed 
by Toni Savage and is number 78 of an edition of 130 printed on handmade paper. As 
always, our sincere thanks to Toni Savage. ALBERT SPERISEN 


Member David Holman has given the Club a copy of the publication, Remembering Carl 
Hertzog, a Texas Printer and His Books, written by Al Lowman, published by the 
Still Point Press (4222 Willow Road, Dallas, Texas 75220) and printed by Mr. Hol- 
man at his Wind River Press. The book is illustrated with some of Hertzog’s best 
known work and it is priced at $100 (plus $2.50 for shipping). This is a welcomed 
edition of fine printing and printing history which we are very happy to have. .s. 
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From the Stone House Press (Box 196, Roslyn, New York 11 576), we have received 
an excellent example of their printing and design, Painter’s Credo, being selected notes 
by Jon Cronin and with sketches by the author. The book was printed by M. A. Gelfand 
at the Press, with decorative cover paper by Zena Kavin of Oakland, California. The 
book is limited to an edition of 165 signed copies of which ours is number 160. This is 
an attractive book written by Jon Cronin who has been a painter and teacher for over 
forty years and has drawn on his notebooks to produce these ‘often provocative state- 
ments’’ that represent his personal credo. Our thanks to the printer, Club member 
M. A. Gelfand, and this book will be housed with our collection of fine printing. .s. 


And from The Brindabella Press in Canberra, Australia, we have received another 
example of their superlative printing—Some Poems of Shaw Neilson being selected 
poems illustrated with (incredible) wood engravings by Barbara Hanrahan. This 
wonderful book was printed on Basingwerk Parchment in two colors. Ours is number 
42 of 230 copies signed by the artist. Our thanks for this notable example of Australian 
fine book making, which will also be housed with our fine press collection. A.S. 


Through the goodness of Member Robert Hawley, proprietor of The Ross Valley Book 
Company, Inc., on Solano Avenue in Albany, California, we have received three re- 
markable documents—all related to the Club. The first is a holographic note to 
Hawley from dear David Magee saying: “‘I thought you might like to have the en- 
closed for your Antoninus collection. I found it lurking in a book of mine.”’ The second 
item is a holograph note to David Magee from Brother Antoninus, 0.p., from the 
College of St. Albert the Great, dated July 20, 1954—“‘I do not think I answered your 
letter of June 11. Forgive me. It was very good of you to take the trouble of writing 
about my article ‘Printer as Contemplative,’ and I am happy that you received some- 
thing from it.” And the third is from Robert Hawley “‘. . . I would like to give the en- 
closed to The Book Club of California. This is such a great and complex association 
item: David /Everson /Dawson’s /the Psalter article from the Quarterly, and Everson’s 
decision to join the Dominican Order.’’ The Club is delighted to have these inter- 
esting association items and our sincere thanks to Robert L. Hawley for his thought- 
fulness and generosity. A.S. 


Our thanks to Jonathan Clark for giving the Club a copy of David Carter Weber, 
presented to Mr. Weber on June 23 at a special gathering of his colleagues to com- 
memorate his twenty-five years with the Stanford University Libraries. One hundred 
copies only were very attractively designed and printed by Jonathan at The Artichoke 
Press. D.S.C. 


Book Reviews 
The Western Shore, by Clarkson Crane. Peregrine Smith Books, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
303 pp. 1986. $10.95. 
First published in 1925, this novel of student life at Berkeley received excellent 
reviews, sold modestly for a few weeks, then—like all but a few first novels—quickly 
disappeared from view. But not entirely. It happened that a few writers and critics— 


Carey McWilliams and Lawrence Clark Powell among them—felt that it was too 
good a book to be forgotten and they resolved to do something about it. What they did, 
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in season and out, was to try to convince publishers that the book should be back in 
print. Eventually their persistence paid off, with the result that today we have this 
handsome paperback, with jacket and other new matter designed by Andrew Hoyem, 
offering this delightfully ironic story, written in Crane’s crystal-clear style, for a new 
generation of readers to enjoy. It is a pleasure to report that a good many of them 
are doing just that. 

The Western Shore should hold a special interest to our members, for Clarkson 
Crane served as the Club’s Secretary from July 1922 to September 1923. O.L. 


A Typographic Note 

The readers of this journal are all familiar with the name and work of Frederic 
William Goudy. From the last years of the nineteenth century through the 1940’s, he 
was one of America’s best known and most prolific type designers. Among his well- 
known typefaces are Kennerley, Deepdene, Hadriano, Garamont, Forum, and Goudy 
Modern. It is this latter face in which this volume of the Quarterly News-Letter is 
composed by Mackenzie-Harris Corp. of San Francisco in the ten- and twelve-point 
sizes. In a 1927 advertising booklet, Continental Typefounders Association described 
Goudy Modern thus: ‘‘. . . Mr. Goudy has taken for his model a letter used by the 
French engravers of the 18th century for the captions to their engravings. He has, 
however, kept in mind the requirements of type and the result in no way resembles the 
engravers’ letters . . .” 

This volume is printed on Rising Book Laid, from the Rising Paper Co. of Mas- 
sachusetts. This sheet was recently taken out of production, but our printers, Will H. 
Powers and Wesley B. Tanner, were able to secure a supply from the last batches made. 


Serendipity 
From the Scolar Press of Berkeley and London, we have received an announcement 
of their latest publication, Three Stories of the Raj, by Ved Mehta and illustrated by 
Zahid Sardar, a fine illustrator known to many of us because of his apprenticeship 
with Adrian and Joyce Wilson. There are two editions: The regular at $65 and the 
deluxe, hand-colored edition at $350. For further information the address of the press 
is 2430 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, California 94704. 


Our own Allen Press has just announced a deluxe limited edition (their fifty-second 
limited edition) of a version of the life of Buddha written in India about 100 a.p. The 
text is taken from the first English edition of The Golden Legend, translated and 
printed by William Caxton in 1484. It has been printed in an edition of 140 copies at 
$220, with four colors plus hand-colored initials—all on handmade paper from the 
Richard de Bas mill in France. The binding is in blue-gray cloth imported from 
Holland, stamped with title in vermilion and protected with an acetate jacket. This is 
a handsome production and is a fine example of the superb printing of Lewis and 
Dorothy Allen. : 


Carolyn and James Robertson at their Yolla Bolly Press (Main Street, Covelo, Cali- 
fornia 95428) have announced a ‘‘special Jeffers Centennial Event’’—the first publica- 
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tion of the collected love letters of Robinson and Una Jeffers, 1910-1913. The book is 
entitled Where Shall I Take You, edited and with commentary by Garth S. Jeffers, 
and includes nine previously unpublished (!) poems. The volume of 128 pages designed 
by the Press and printed by them is limited to an edition of 225 copies, bound in 
German cloth and handmade endsheets housed in a slipcase. The price is $585 and the 
publication date is January 1987. 


During a sale of the California Book Auction Galleries on September 11 more than 
one hundred Club publications were offered and in general brought excellent prices. 
Here are a few typical examples (printer, date of publication and original price are 
also shown): The Kasidah (Nash, 1919, $8) $45; Bierce and the Poe Hoax, Hall 
(Windsor Press, 1934, $3) $85; A Leaf From the 1611 King fames Bible (Grabhorn, 
1937, $9) $350; Cato’s Moral Distiche (Ward Ritchie, 1939, $6) $80; The Diary 
of Patrick Breen (Allen Press, 1946, $4) $140; Bayside Bohemia (Black Vine Press, 
1954, $7) $60; Fournal of a Cruise (Grabhorn, 1955, $28.50) $190; Themes in My 
Poems, Jeffers (Mallette Dean, 1956, $8.50) $225; A Year of American Travel, Jessie 
Benton Fremont (Plantin Press, 1960, $13.50) $45; California Adventure, Rosales 
(Taylor & Taylor, 1947, $8.50) $70, and Catnachery, Muir (Greenwood Press, 1955, 
$6.50) $45. 


The friends and admirers of Oscar Lewis will be interested to learn that the Univer- 
sity of Nevada Press has just published reprints of his Silver Kings: The Lives and 
Times of Machay, Fair, Flood, and O’Brien, Lords of the Nevada Comstock Lode, 
and The Town that Died Laughing: The Story of Austin, Nevada, Rambunctious 
Early-day Mining Camp, and of its Renowned Newspaper, ‘The Reese River Rev- 
eille,” in paperback, $10 and $8.95, respectively, available from your favorite local 
bookseller, or from the Press (Reno, Nevada 89557). 


We are pleased to announce the forthcoming publication of a complete index to our 
Quarterly News-Letter, through Volume L, which should be available for distribution 
early in the new year. The index will be for sale at cost (expected to be no more than 
$5 per copy), and members should notify the Club if they’d care to purchase a copy. 


a reminder 


to Members of The Book Club of California: your individual 
job printing requires the same care in typography & press- 
work as the Club’s publications. At my shop in Oakland, I 
strive to maintain the high standards that California's fine 
printers have always brought to both book and job printing. 


Patronage of Book Club members is especially appreciated. 


WILL H. POWERS 
4304 West Street : Oakland, California 94608 : 652-3062 
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I can help you with your cataloging needs. 
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I offer the following services: 


ww 


Cataloging of 


Books, Records, & Manuscripts 





for insurance, personal, or 





bookselling purposes. Contact: 


Barbara Jane Land 
770 El Camino Del Mar 
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Phone (415) 221-7707. References available. 
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The love letters of Una 
and Robinson Jeffers 
along with nine newly 
discovered verses 


will be published for the first time by Carolyn and James 
Robertson at their Yolla Bolly Press. Publication will 
coincide with the rooth anniversary of the poet’s birth on 
January 10, 1987. This limited edition, Where Shall I Take 
You To, was edited by Robert Kafka, who has also supplied 
a commentary to accompany the 57 letters in the collec- 
tion. Garth S, Jeffers has written a foreword. The edition 
will include 6 previously unpublished photographs. 

The volume of 128 pages (measuring 6x9 inches) has 
been designed by James and Carolyn Robertson, set in 
Eric Gill’s Perpetua types, and will be printed at The Yolla 
Bolly Press in Covelo, California. 

Two editions will be issued: A collectors’ edition of 
225 copies will be bound in German bookcloth with hand- 
made endsheets and slipcased at $185 each copy before 
publication, $245 thereafter. A deluxe edition limited to 
just 25 copies will be printed on handmade paper, bound 
in full leather, and slipcased at $585 each copy. 


To reserve your copy call or write 


The Yolla Bolly Press 


Main Street, Covelo, CA 95428 Tel 707 983-6130 


Fine Books at Auction 


Sale 241: January 8, 1987 
Western Americana—Frederic Remington 


Sale 242: January 22, 1987 
California Writers 
Jack London Library of John M. Warn 
(with additions) 


Sale 243: February 5, 1987 
Books About Books ¢ Printing 
Fine Press Books 


Sale 244: February 19, 1987 
Book Fair Miscellany — Fine ez Rare Books 





CALIFORNIA 
BOOK AUCTION 
GALLERIES, INC. 


358 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 775-0424 Cable: Books, San Francisco 


Catalogues with Prices Realized: 
$6.00—first class domestic mail 
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Drawing on his own extensive knowledge and the unique 
resources of the Ashendene Press Archive at Bridwell Li- 
brary, Colin Franklin has written a definitive history of the 
private press he judges “in scale and variety . . . the greatest 


of them all.” A wealth of hitherto unpublished correspon- 
dence, as well as the contents of Hornby’s carefully pre- 


served scrapbooks, sheds new light on the activities of 
the Press. Franklin discusses the history of every book 
produced at the Press, from the selection of the text, 
through details of production, to the appreciation and criti- 
cism accorded each volume by its recipients. 


Seven hundred and fifty copies have been printed letterpress 
from monotype Bembo on Mohawk Superfine paper at the 
press of W. Thomas Taylor, with title page and chapter 
headings from lettering by G. G. Laurens. Folio (8 X 11.25 
inches), 250 pages, 28 pages of illustrations, indexed. 
Bound in decorated paper over boards with a cloth spine. 
$140.00 plus shipping. 


Published by 
Bridwell Library, Southern Methodist University 


Distributed by 
W. Thomas Taylor 
708 Colorado, Austin, Texas 78701 
(512)478-7628 





Se ee 
INTERNATIONA 
ANTIQUARI AN 


T 6 l 
alt fh 
mill tll Wttmecccartl ll Im 

OT eanreanerco 


FEBRUARY 20, 21, 22, lee 


Friday Preview 5-10PM $10 
Saturday 11-8PM $5 
Sunday 12-5PM Si) 


Concourse Exhibition Center 
Showplace Square 


Sponsored by the Northern California Chapter 
of the Antiquarian Booksellers Association of America, Inc. 
This will be the only antiquarian book fair 
held under ABAA auspices in California in 1987, 
For further information, contact: 
Walter C. Larsen, Book Fair Director, P.O. Box 99328, San Francisco, California 94109 





Baptism in Oil: Stephen F. Peckham in Southern California 1865-66. By Gerald T. 
White. 8vo, pictorially-stamped paper over boards, gilt-stamped cloth back. 500 
copies. Designed by Ward Ritchie and printed by The Castle Press, 1984. Publication 
No. 177. $45.00 


Mexico on Stone: Lithography in Mexico, 1826-1900. By W. Michael Mathes. Tall 
8vo, decorated handmade paper over boards, linen spine, paper label. 550 copies. 
Designed and printed by Jonathan Clark at The Artichoke Press, 1984. Publication 
No. 178. $115.00 


Romualdo Pacheco: A Californio in Two Eras. By Ronald Genini & Richard Hitch- 
man. 8vo, pictorially-stamped cloth, paper label. 500 copies. Designed and printed by 
Patrick Reagh, 1985. Publication No. 179. $57.50 


The Allen Press Bibliography: A Facsimile with Original Leaves and Additions to 
Date Including a Checklist of Ephemera. Folio, blind-stamped cloth, gilt spine. 750 
copies. Designed by Lewis Allen; offset lithography by Mastercraft Press, letterpress 
by Arlen Philpott at his Tamal Land Press, 1985. Publication No. 180. $150.00 


The Engraved Bookplates of Eric Gill 1908-1940. Compiled by Christopher Skel- 
ton. With an Introduction by Michael Renton and an Afterward by Albert Sperisen. 
4to, gilt-stamped cloth. 600 copies. Designed and printed by Christopher Skelton at his 
September Press, 1986. Publication No. 181 and the fourth Magee Fund Book. $25.00 


SLipcases are available in cloth and half leather for the Quarterly News-Letter (each 
case holds eight issues), $14.00 for blue cloth and $16.00 for half leather. 


ORDER FORM 


Mail to The Book Club of California, 312 Sutter St., Room 510, San Francisco, 
California 94108. 


Please send the following publications: 


Member: 
Address: 


Telephone: 


California residents please add applicable sales tax. 
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Publications Available 


Dan De Quille of the Big Bonanza. Edited with an Introduction by James J. Rawls. 
Foreword by Oscar Lewis. Sm. 4to, decorative paper over boards, gilt-stamped cloth 
spine. 650 copies. Tamal Land Press, 1980. Publication No. 165. $35.00 


BR A Panel Discussion at the Bruce Rogers Centenary . . . by Harry Duncan, 
K. K. Merker and Ward Ritchie. Sm. 8vo, cloth, upper cover pictorially gilt-stamped. 
650 copies. Richard Hoffman, 1981. Publication No. 166 and the second Magee Fund 
Book. $20.00 


A Trumpet of Our Own .. . Selections from the Writings of the Noted Cherokee Author 
John Rollin Ridge. Compiled and Edited by David Farmer & Rennard Strickland. 8vo, 
hand-blocked paper over boards, gilt-stamped spine. 650 copies. Black Stone Press, 
1981. Publication No. 167. $42.50 


Paul Landacre. By Ward Ritchie. Sm. 8vo, decorative paper over boards, gilt-stamped 
cloth spine. 600 copies. The Castle Press, 1982. Publication No. 169 and the third 
Magee Fund book. $22.50 


Vignettes of Early California: Childhood Reminiscences of fuan Bautista Alvadaro. 
Translated by John H. R. Polt with an Introduction and Notes by W. Michael Mathes. 
Tall 8vo, decorative paper over boards, cloth spine, paper label. 650 copies. Patrick 
Reagh, 1982. Publication No. 171. $35.00 


Edward Vischer’s Drawings of the California Missions 1861-1878. With a biog- 
raphy of the artist by Jeanne Van Nostrand. Introduction by Thomas Albright. 
Oblong 4to, gilt-stamped cloth. 600 copies. Arion Press, 1982. Publication No. 172. 
$150.00 


At the Sign of the Lark: William Doxey’s San Francisco Publishing Venture. By 
Robert D. Harlan. With an Annotated Bibliography. 8vo, gilt-stamped cloth. 550 
copies. Harold Berliner, 1983. Publication No. 173. $30.00 


Redwood and Lumbering in California Forests . . . A reconstruction of the original 
Edgar Cherry edition. Edited, with an account of its publication in 1884, by Peter E. 
Palmquist. Including a catalog of all known photographs. . . . Oblong 4to, linen, with 
pictorial label on upper cover. 600 copies. The Yolla Bolly Press, 1983. Publication 
No. 174. $80.00 


Thomas Bewick & The Fables of Aesop. Biographical Sketch by John W. Borden. 
History of the Fables by Janet S. Krueger. With an original leaf from the first edition 
(1818) of The Fables of Aesop and a new impression from one of Bewick’s original 
wood engravings. 4to, paper over boards, paper label. 518 copies. Cloister Press, 1983. 
Publication No. 175. $75.00 


Benjamin C. Truman: California Booster & Bon Vivant. By Gary F. Kurutz. 8vo, 
gilt-stamped cloth. 600 copies. The Grace Hoper Press, 1984. Publication No. 176, 
and first in the Literary Profiles series. $27.50 


Continued on inside back cover. 


